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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFF:CES 


The U.S. Department of ‘Labor operates through 19 regional offices located in major 
country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 
through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one,of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


cities across the 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III........ 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV........- 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Ncrth Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V.......... 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Room £-308 

JFK Federa) Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-399-5477 


John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


ey Pa. 19104 


Frances Ridgway 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
94-BBT-4495 


John 0. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI .«----++«++ 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII........... 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII.......... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Rieter. «3 <.<n<cnie 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X......-.+006. 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


555 Griffin Sq. Bidg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

214-767-4776 


Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas sue Mo. 61406 


Ernest. E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Colo. 80294 
303-83) -4235 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 10007 

Federal Bidg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


-Jack Strickland 

Room 7021 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 
70€-447-7620 


94102 








Week of December 18, 1978 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR BLACK WORKERS 
UNCHANGED IN NOVEMBER, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- Joblessness among black (11.8 percent) and white workers (5.0 percent) and most 
other groups showed little or no change in November, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported. 

The overall unemployment rates for adult men (4.0 percent), adult women (5.8 percent), and 
teenagers (16.2 percent) were also little changed from October. However, virtually all worker 
categories have shared in the improvement over the past year. 

On a national basis, employment rose sharply in November and unemployment was unchanged. 

The Nation's overall unemployment rate was 5.8 percent, the same as in October but down slightly 
from the rates prevailing early this year. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--advanced by 540,000 in 
November to 95.7 million. Over the past year, total employment has grown by 3.3 million. 

Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments--rose by 
465,000 in November to 87.0 million. Payroll jobs have increased by 3.5 million from the year- 
ago level. 

Both the unemployment rate of 5.8 percent and the number of unemployed persons, 5.9 million, 
were unchanged from October levels. The November rate was almost a full percentage point lower 
than a year earlier and 0.4 point below the first quarter 1978 average. 

The median duration of unemployment declined from 6.1 weeks in October--where it had held 
for several months-to 5.5 weeks in November. Median duration was 7 weeks in November 1977. 

Total employment registered a strong gain in November, rising by 540,000 to 95.7 million. 
Nearly all of the over-the-month increase was among adult men, wrose employment level had remained 
fairly steady since early summer. Over the year, total employment has risen by 3.3 million 
(after adjustment for changes in the survey introduced in January) with adult women accounting 
for over half of the increase. 

The employment-population ratio--the proportion of the total noninstitutional population that 
is employed--reached a record high of 59.1 percent, continuing a generally upward trend which has 
reflected to a great extent the increased jobholding among adult women and teenagers. 

There was substantial growth in the civilian labor force in November, as it increased 
580,000 to 101.6 million. The labor force has risen by 2.6 million (after adjustment) since last 


November, with adult women accounting for about 60 percent of this advance. 
(More) 
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The civilian labor force participation rate jumped to an all-time high of 63.6 percent in 
November, after holding at 63.3 percent during 4 of the prior 5 months. This percentage was 0.7 
percentage point above the year-earlier level (as adjusted). 

Nonagricuttural payroll employment rose by 465,000 in November to 87.0 million, the second 
consecutive month of substantial growth. Employment increased in 80 percent of the 172 industries 
that comprise the BLS diffusion index of private nonagricultural payroll employment. Nonfarm 
jobs have increased by 3.5 million over the past year. 

Over-the-month employment gains were recorded in every major industry group. Manufacturing 
posted the largest advance for the second straight month, following 5 months of sluggishness. 

The November gain in factory employment (160,000) was split proportionately between the durable 
and nondurable goods industries. Within durable goods, employment rose in every industry, but 

the strength was once again concentrated in the major metals and metal-using industries, led by 
primary and fabricated metals and transportation equipment. In nondurables, food processing and 
printing and publishing registered the largest increases, but much of the latter resulted from 

striking workers returning to their jobs. 

Elsewhere in the goods sector, construction jobs increased by 40,000 in November, the 
second month of employment growth following a pause late in the summer, and mining employment 
continued to expand with a pickup of 10,000. 

In the service-producing sector, the largest employment increases occurred in services 
(95,000) and trade (65,000). The government increase (45,000) occurred entirely in the State 
and local jurisdictions. There was also continued growth in the other two industries in the 
sectoy--transportation and public utilities and finance, insurance, and real estate. 

The averge workweek for production or monsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls edged up 0.1 hour to 35.9 hours in November. At 40.6 hours, the manufacturing workweek 
increased 0.2 hour, while factory overtime, at 3.7 hours, was up 0.1 hour over the month. Both 
the total private and manufacturing workweeks were little changed from year-earlier levels. 

Substantial over-the-month employment growth, coupled with the small increase in hours, 
caused the index of aggregate hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagri- 
cultural payrolls to jump a full percentage point in November to 122.4 (1967=100). The index was 
4.3 percent higher than the year-earlier level. 


(More) 
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Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls increased 0.7 percent in November and 8.7 percent from a year ago (seasonally adjusted). 
Average weekly earnings were up 1.0 percent over the month; weekly earnings have risen by 8.4 
percent since November 1977. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings edged up by 1 cent to $5.87, 47 
cents above last November; average weekly earnings were $210.15, 22 cents below their October 
level but $16.20 higher than a year earlier. 

The Hourly Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonality, 
and the effects of changes in the proportion of workers in high-wage and low-wage industries-- 
was 218.9 (1967-100) in November, 0.4 percent higher than in October. The index was 8.1 percent 
above November a year ago. During the 12-month period ended in October, the Hourly Earnings Index 


in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 0.5 percent. 


Week of December 18, 1978 


BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL PLEDGES 
CONTINUED FIGHT AGAINST JOB DISCRIMINATION 


CHICAGO -- Discrimination continues to be a major hurdle for millions of Americans 
seeking jobs and employment advancement, according to Weldon J. Rougeau, director of the U.S. 
Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP). 

Addressing the Annual Civil Rights Conference of the United Steel Workers of America, 
District 31, Rougeau pointed out that minorities and women still suffer higher levels of 
unemployment and receive lower wages than their white male counterparts. 

As director of OFCCP, Rougeau heads a nationwide enforcement program requiring federa! 
contractors and subcontractors to provide equal job opportunity and take affirmative action for 
minorities, women, and members of religious and ethnic groups. 

He emphasized that “this nation's affirmative action requirements are not only good 
social policy, they are economically sound as well." 

Rougeau said that black people today earn 60 percent of the salaries of most whites, 
and that women receive less tian 60 percent of what most men earn. 

“It is clear if minorities and women were to receive an equal opportupity to get jobs 
with the same average pay as white males having comparable education and experience,” Rougeau 
said, "the annual personal income of minorities, women, and our nation would be billions of 
dollars higher." 

He also pointed out that OFCCP's recent reorganization means stronger enforcement of 
equal job opportunity and affirmative action on government contract work. 

Noting that, nationwide, the program is opening 71 new contract compliance offices, 
Rougeau said: 

“Enforcement will improve as OFCCP expands its national office network, bringing its 
services closer to its constituents. Both protected groups and contractors will have easier 
access to OFCCP offices.’ 

He added, “Today, there is a new contract compliance program, and now more than ever, 
we are determined to make equal job opportunity and affirmative action work as it has never 
worked before." 


OFCCP is a part of the Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration. 
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INCREASE IN BASE RATES FOR VETERANS’ UI BENEFITS ANNOUNCED 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has revised the federal regulations governing 
the computation of wages of ex-service personnel used in determining unemployment compensation 
benefits .to reflect increases in pay and allowances received by the military during 1978. 

The revisions, published in the Federal Register, prescribe the monthly pay rate for each 
military grade to be used in computing the amount of weekly unemployment insurance newly 
discharged veterans are eligible to receive 

The pay rates become effective Jan. 1, 1979, and to apply to all first claims filea on or 


after that date. They are: 
Pay Grade Monthly rate 


(1) Commissioned officers: 


0-10-------------------------------- $4,973 
0-9 -------------------------------- 4,969 
0-8 -----------------~~-------------- 4,678 
0-7 -------------------------------- 4,129 
0-6 -------------------------------- 3,412 
0-5 ------------ -------------------- 2,797 
0-4 -------------------------------- 2,307 
0-3 -----------------~--------------- 1,935 
0-2 -------------------------------- 1,535 
0-] -------------------------------- 1,142 


(2) Warrant officers: 


W-4 -------------------------------- 2,184 
W-3 -------------------------------- 1,757 
W-2 --------------------------- w---- 1,527 
W-l] -------------------------------- 1,332 


(3) Enlisted personnel: 


E-9 -------------------------------- 1,873 
E-§ -------------------------------- 1,614 
E-7 ------------~------------------- 1,393 
E-6 --------------—----------------- 1,177 
E-5 -------------------------------- 995 
E-4 -------------------------------- 845 
E-3 -------------------------------- 754 
Ee2 -------------------------------- 706 
E-] -------------------------------- 645 


The new schedule does not revoke the prior schedule or any precedina schedule 


or change the periods of time they were in effect 


Week of December 18, 1978 
CONTRACT TO AID COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The Center for Community Change (CCC) of Washington, D.C., has received a 
$281,667 contract renewal to assist 648 community based organizations (CBOs) in developing 
training and employment programs, Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green. 

The center's multi-services to community-based organizations will include training and 
technica} assistance in developing programs and methods to aid CBOs in participating in funding 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). CETA funds are distributed to state 
and local prime sponsors to provide jobs and training in communities. 

CCC will also provide a clearinghouse for dissemination of program information and of 
CETA regulations and guidelines. They will help form coalitions of local organizations to 
provide well-rounded service packages by potential recipients of CETA funds. 

The contract is funded under Title III of CETA and is administered by the department's 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 

For further information about the contract, the contact is Othello Poulard. The Center 
for Community Change, 1000 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C., telephone (202) 338-4712. 

The federal representative assigned to the contract is Nancy Stang, ETA office of 


National Programs, telephone (202) 376-7615. 








Week of December 18, 1978 
TRAINING PROGRAMS GET STATISTICS ON THE POOR 
WASHINGTON -- For the first time since job training programs for the poor were instituted 
in the mid-1960s, the U.S. Labor Department has some actual figures, rather than estimates, of 
how many Americans are poor and how many are in the 16 to 21 age bracket. 
The data, available for the first time from a 1975 Census Bureau survey of 
income and education, indicates that 23,991,000 persons in the United States 
could be termed poor and 3,165,800 or 13 percent of them are between the aaes-of 
16 to 21. 
The statistics, distributed in November to Employment and Training Admini- 
stration regional administrators and CETA prime sponsors, are the most current 
information available to aid in aeneral proaram plannina, developing and pre- 
paring reports, and recruiting for Job Corps and other youth proorams. 
Although specific numbers are aiven for the economically disadvantaged vouth 
group, ETA advises that this information is “extremely vulnerable” due to the 
group's mobility and transient characteristics. The data are broken out by state 
and federal recion. 
Alaska leads with the largest percentace of youth, 16 to 21, in the poor 


category, with nearly 19 percent or 4,3C0 out of 22,950 poor in the state. 
Other states leading in high ratios of poor youth are: Colorado, 17 percent 


or 39,700 out of 230,000; Washington, 16.5 percent or 49,100 out of 299,000; Utah, 
16 percent or 16,909 out of 103,290; and Nebraska, 16 percent or 24,000 out of 


147,000 poor persons. 


The states with the lowest ratio of poor youth in the states’ poor popula- 
tions are: Rhode Island, 8.5 percent or 6,700 out of 80,000; Vermonc, 10.3 per- 


cent or €,500 out of 63,400; and Alabama, 10.5 percent or 61,400 out of 586,800. 


The definition of “poor” as used by the Bureau of the Census and the Labor 
Department in this instance is the poverty income levels set by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

As of April 1978, a person in an urban family of four, for instance, would 
be considered poor if the total annual income was no more than $6,200. A similar 
farm family would be deemed poor with an income of no more than $5,270. The 


figures are higher for Hawaii and Alaska. 
(More) 
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State and regional distribution of poor people and the number and percent 


of pocr youth in each are listed as follows: 


REGIONAL AND STATE DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 


FOR 16 TO 21 YEAR OLD YOUTH 
ee 








POOR PERSONS 16-21 
AGE % OF 
TOTAL 16-21 POOR 
REGION I ~ BOSTON 
Connecticut 204,470 30,570 14.95 
Maine 126,170 15,180 12.03 
Massachusetts 408,110 46,820 11.47 
New Hampshire 64,670 9,100 14.07 
Rhode Island 79,640 6,740 8.46 
Vermont 63,360 6,530 10.31 
TOTAL 946,420 114,940 12.14 
REGION II - 
New Jersey 586,430 68,100 11.61 
New York 1,670,600 197,049 11.63 
Puerto Rico - - 
Virgin Islands - - - 
TOT".2 2,257,030 26£ .740 TS gs 
ESION TTI - E’ILACLELOH LA 
Delaware 47,270 5,630 11.91 
District of 
Columbia 86,4560 9,370 10.84 
Marylan¢c 313,430 35,410 11.30 
Pennsylvania 1,132,900 140,470 12.40 
Virginia 513,470 67,590 13.16 
West Virginia 270,240 30,600 11.32 
TOTAL 2,363,770 289,070 12.23 
REGION IV - ATLANTA 
Alabama 586,780 61,3430 15.47 
Florida 1,225,410 173,370 14.19 
Georgia 882,600 1c0,350 ro Ee 
Kentucky 595,740 61,660 13.71 
Mississippi 607,230 87,350 14.38 
North Carolina 787,650 100,380 12.74 
South Carolina 477,860 67,860 14.20 
Tennessee 659,780 90,100 13.06 
2TOTAL 5,823,250 762,980 13.10 


(More) 
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REGION VII - KANSAS CITY 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


TOTAL 


REGION VIII - DENVER 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


TOTAL 


REGION V = CHICAGO 
pa RSE LE MRS Ed 
Illinois 1,150,360 
Indiana 423,700 
Michigan 820,990 
Minnesota 323,699 
Ohio 997,260 
Wisconsin 352,100 
TOTAL 4,068,120 
REGION VI - DALLAS<-FT. WORTH 
Arkansas 392,340 
Louisiana 719,890 
New Mexico 222,560 
Oklahoma 369,950 
Texas 1,370,079 
TOTAL 3,574,620 


225,200 
177,760 
564,960 
146,940 


1,114,860 


230,180 
85,890 
65,590 
87,850 

103,160 
32,710 


605,380 


140,300 
33,690 
12¢,030 
50,750 
129,67C 
49,790 


te 
we 
oO 


-44 
244, 


49,78U 
100,050 
35,340 
33,220 


254,504 


437,570 


34,140 
25,700 
63,560 
23,910 


147,310 


39,730 
13,130 
10,200 
13,920 
16,850 

4,920 


98,750 


(More) 


12.20 
12.67 
14.62 


3.00 
1s 


15.16 
14.46 
11.25 
16.27 


13.21 


17.26 
15.29 
15.54 
15.85 
16.33 
15.04 


16.31 
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REGION IX - SAN FRANCISCO 


Arizona 314,830 39,710 12.61 
California 2,192,170 301,380 13.75 
Hawaii 66,900 9,460 14.14 
Nevada 52,800 7,750 14.68 
Trusts 
TOTAL 2,626,700 358,300 13.64 
REGION X - SEATTLE 
Alaska 22,950 4,300 18.74 
Idaho 85,330 11,530 13.51 
Oregon 203,990 31,650 13.32 
Washington 298,520 49,130 16.46 
TOTAL 610,790 96,610 15.82 
GRAND TOTAL 23,991,140 3,165,8UV0 13.2C 
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BONDING FOR EX-OFFENDERS IN JOBS 
RESULTS IN LESS THAN 2 PERCENT LOSS 


WASHINGTON -- Less than two percent of the 12,427, persons, most ex-offenders, for whom 
fidelity bonds were provided last fiscal year by the U.S. Labor Department defaulted, according 
to Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green. 

Green said the nationwide program, conducted by federal-state employment service offices, 
paid out $245,378 in claims last year from a total bonding liability of nearly $11 million a 
month. 

During the last fiscal year, about 1,200 persons a month were covered. The claims averaged 
about $1,140 for the 215 defaults last year. 

Since 1966, when the program was launched as a four-city pilot program, there have been 
less than one default for every 58-ex-offenders. The bonding program became a national service 
in 1971 when the United States Employment Service. established the permanent program. 

During the 12-year period, almost all of the bondees have been males and slightly more 
than half have been from minority groups. 

The program contracts with a commercial bonding company to provide fidelity bonds up to 
$10,000 liability for ex-offenders who need to be bonded in order to hold a job but who can't 
get regular coverage because of their backgrounds. The program is not limited to ex-offenders. 
It also helps persons who have problems getting bonds for lack of credit references, but the 
great majority are ex-offenders. 

To obtain a bond, the person or prospective employer applies at any of the 2,500 local 
offices of a state Job Service and shows that a valid job exists. The program pays for up to 
18 months of coverage. 

The program is funded under Title III of the Comprehensive soyment and Training Act 
(CETA), administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration (ETA). 

The federal program representative is Don Olsen, ETA Office of National Programs, telephone 


(202) 376-7615. 


### 


Week of December 18, 1978 
INFORMATION REQUESTED BY OSHA ON POTENTIAL CARCINOGENS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has called for information on three 
widely-used chemical compounds -- ethylene dichloride (EDC or 1,2-dichloroethane), 
epichlorohydrin and vinyl] bromide -- which have been identified as potential cancer 
hazards. . 

Assistant Secretary Eula Bingham, head of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration, said in issuing the requests for information that information 
received from the National Cancer Institute, the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health, and other sources indicate that the current 
OSHA standards for worker exposure to the first two substances may not be 
sufficiently protective of exposed workers. 

Ethylene dichloride, with nearly 2 million workers potentially exposed, 
already has an exposure limit of 50 parts per million parts of air averaged 
over 8 hours while the exposure limit for epichlorohydrin with a potential 
worker exposure of 50,000 is 5 ppm over 8 hours. 

There is no OSHA worker exposure standard for viny] bromide but the 
Huntingdon Research Center in New York has reported rats exposed to 50 ppm of 
vinyl bromide have developed liver and other tumors and 10 ppm exposure has 
induced lymph node angiosarcoma in the test animals. NIOSH sources said 
about 20,000 workers are potentially exposed to the chemical. 

Ethylene dichloride is one of the most heavily used chemicals in the United 
States. Between 1973 and 1976 the average annual production was about 10 billion 
pounds. Of the 2 million workers who may have occupational exposure to the 
substance, an estimated 34,000 are exposed four hours or more a day. 

The colorless, oily liquid is a component of most leaded fuels; is a 
substance used in the production of other chemicals especially in the plastics 
industry; and also is a solvent intextile cleaning, a component of fumigants, and 
a@ paint remover among other things. 

In March 1976 NIOSH recommend an exposure limit of 5 ppm averaged over 
10 hours, but said that neither the current nor the recommended exposure level 
“may provide adequate protection from potential carcinogenic effects because 

(MORE ) 
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they were selected to prevent toxic effects other than cancer," such as adverse 
effects on the nervous system and liver. 

Oral edministration of the substances has caused cancer in rats and mice 
including forestomach cancers, vacularized cancers of multipte organs and 
subcutaneous fibromas among males and breast and uterine cancers among females. 

Epichlorohydrin is used in the manufacture of synthetic glycerine, 
epoxy resins, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, farm chemicals. adhesives, solvents 
and plasticizers. About 550 millior pounds were produced in the United States 
in 1975. 

NIOSH, in a criteria document issued in March 1976, recommended reducing the 
worker exposure limit to epichlorohydrin to 0.5 ppm averaged over eight hours. 

A two year, up-dated epidemiological study of 864 workers exposed to the 
substance for 6 months or more before January, 1966, and inhalation tests on 
rats prompted OSHA's request for information and review of alternatives for 
regulation. 

The epidemiological study concluded that its data “should be viewed as 
highly suggestive of a carcinogenic risk of epichlorohydrin for man," while 
the findings from the tests on rats also “strongly suggest a potential risk..." 

No reported cases of cancer in humans associated with vfny] bromide exist, 
but the substance has been in commercial production in the United States since 
197). However, due to the long latency period characteristics of occupational ly- 
induced cancer’ (from 15 to 40 years) it is too soon to expect any detection of the 
risk of cancer among exposed workers. 

OSHA is seeking information on the manufacture, use, employee exposures, 
health effects, medical surveillance, technological and economic aspects of controlling 
exposures, and the appropriateness of current exposure limits, among other information. 

The notices for request of information on the three substances were 


scheduled to be published in the Federal Register November 5, 1978. 


(MORE ) 
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The information requested should be submitted to: the Docket Officer, 
Room S6212, U.S. Department of Labor, OSHA, Third St. and Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20210 (telephone -- 202-523-9603 or 7193). 

The information on ethylene dichloride (Docket # H-079) must be submitted 
on or before February 5, 1979; for epichlorohydrin (Docket # H-100) onor before 
January 19, 1979; and for vinyl bromide (Docket #H-069) on or before February 
5, 1979. 

#é?# 








Week of December 18, 1978 
POSTER ON AGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT ACT UPDATED 

WASHINGTON -- A revised poster which provides information concerning the Age Discriminatior 
in Employment Act (ADEA) is now available from the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The ADEA is the law which protects workers aged 40 to 65 from arbitrary age discrimination 
in hiring, discharge, pay, promotions, fringe benefits ana other aspects of employment. Startinc 
Jan. 1, 1979, the age limit for persons protected by the ADEA will increase to 70. 

The Wage and Hour Division, a part of the department's Employment Standards Administration, 
is currently responsible for administering and enforcing the ADEA. 

In addition to providing specific information concerning the law, the new ADEA poster notes 
the increased age limit for protected individuals and outlines procedures for filing charges. 

Posters calling attention to the provisions of the law are required to be posted in a 
prominent and accessible place on the premises of employers, employment agencies and labor 
organizations subject to the act, where they can readily be seen. 

Single copies of the new poster can be obtained free of charge from any local office of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor. Bulk orders should go to the ESA, Office of 


Information and Consumer Affairs, Rm, C4331 U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


### 


Week of December 18, 1978 


LABOR DEPARTMENT SEEKS DAMAGES, WAGES, 
INJUNCTION IN COLORADO APPLEGROWERS CASE 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has asked for dismissal of allegations filed by 
western Colorado growers and, in a counterclaim, seeks to recover wages lost by U.S. workers 


who were recruited to pick apples, but were not hired. 
In addition to the undetermined emount of lost wages, the department 


seeks $35,807 for its recruitment costs and an injunction to restrain the Western 
Colorado Fruit Growers Association, Inc., from violating federal and state laws, 
including those governing the importation of foreign workers. 

The answer to the growers’ suit and counterclaim were filed in U.S. 
District Court in Denver on behalf of Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Floyd Edwards, regional administrator 
of the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. 

The counterclaim also seeks dismissal of the Western Slope growers 
association suit regarding certification for alien workers filed Oct. 2, 1978. 

The growers from Mesa, Delta, and Montrose counties in Colorado had 
requested use of alien workers for the apple harvest, claiming that domestic 
workers were not available to pick the crop. 

Under the regulations of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
foreign naticnals may not be employed in the United States unless the Secretary 
of Labor certifies the nonavailability of domestic labor. 

The requested certification was denied by the U.S. Department of Labor 
which then recruited domestic workers through the interstate job-clearance system 
under a job order filed with the Colorado Department of Labor and Employment by 
the association. 

Violations of the job order and federal regulations alleged in the 
counterclaim filed Dec. 1,. are: 

. Failure to pay transportation and subsistence costs for workers recruited; 

. Failure to provide certain workers with housing; 


. Failure to provide transportation between living quarters and place of 
employment; 


- Failure to pay the guaranteed minimum hourly pay rate of $3.36 per hour; 
- Failure to provide work for at least 3/4 of the work days called for in 


the job order; . 
(More) 
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Employing foreign workers under terms and conditions more favorable 
then those provided to U.S. workers and imposing on U.S. workers restrictions 
and obligations not imposed on foreign workers; and 

Failure to cooperate with the employment service system established by 
the Wagner-Peyser Act in the active recruitment of U.S. .workers. 

These violations allegedly occurred from Oct 2, 1978 to the present 
time. 

The damages sought by Labor Department are for costs it incurred in trans- 
porting, housing, and providing workers recruited under the job order filed by 
the association, and for wages lost by the workers. 

U.S. Labor Department asks that the court permanently enjoin and restrain 
the association from “failing to comply with or interfering with" the administra- 
tion of the part of the Immigration and Nationality Act from which the Secretary 
of Labor derives authority to determine availability of domestic workers, and the 
Wagner-Peyser Act which establishes the procedures whereby job orders for 
immigrant and seasonal farmworkers are placed through the federally-funded state 
employment offices. 

The growers filed a “Rural Manpower Job Offer and Temporary Certification 
Assurances" on Oct. 2, 1978. 

Admission of foreign workers to perform temporary labor services in the 
U.S. requires certification by the Secretary of Labor “that qualified persons 
in the U.S. are not available" and that employment of foreign workers "... will 
not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of workers in the U.S. 
similarly employed." 

The Labor Department deniew several allegations by the growers, including 
that there was a threat of irreparable harm by the certification denial, and 
stated that the growers had not complied with statutory and regulatory pre- 
requisites to the admission of foreign workers, and that qualified workers 


were available. 





Week of December 18, 1978 


WAGE CALENDAR FOR MAJOR BARGAINING UNITS, 1979 
WASHINGTON -- Contract expiration or reopening of wage provisions will cover at least 
3.8 million of the 9.6 million workers in major collective bargaining units in 1979, more than 
in 1978, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
About 400,000 workers are covered by the Teamsters’ expiring national trucking agreement 
and about 650,000 by the Auto Workers’ agreements with General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. 
In addition, major agreements reached in earlier years provide for deferred wage increases 
for 5.2 million or more workers in 1979 and for reviews under cost of living escalators for 4.1 
million workers. Major agreements are those covering 1,000 workers or more in the private non- 
farm sector of the economy. 
In 1978, by comparison, only 2.0 million workers were urder contracts that expired or 
permitted reopening of wage provisions, but 6.3 million workers were scheduled to receive deferred 
wage increases. 
An analysis of the 1979 collective bargaining schedule, along with a discussion of bargain- 
ing patterns in selected industries, will appear in “Heavy Bargaining Returns in 1979," by Lena 
W. Bolton of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Division of Industrial Relations, in the December 
1978 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. A companion article, “Scheduled Wage Increases and 
Escalator Provisions in 1979," by Beth A. Levin of the Division of Trends in Emplevee Compensa- 
tion, will appear in the January 1979 issue. 
In addition to trucking and autos, key agreements expiring in 1979 include those in the 
oil, rubber, construction, apparel, and electrical machinery industries. 
Deferred wage increases in 1979, affecting at least 5.2 million workers, will average 5.1 
percent or 43.4 cents per hour. The 1978 average deferred increase also averaged 5.1 percent, 
although the 38.6-cent hourly gain was lower. Increases in 1979 will affect some 1.8 million 
workers in mawufacturing industries, averaging 4.3 percent or 30.3 cents per hour. About 3.4, 
willion workers in nowsaoufacturing industrics will be receiving increases averaging 5.5 percent 


or 50.2 cents per hour. 


(More) 
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Deferred wage and benefit “package” incrcases in 1979 will cover nearly 2.9 million workers 
and average 4.7 percent in bargaining units with 5,009 workers or more. The average gain in 1978 
was 5.3 percent. The largest concentration of workers receiving deferred wage increases in 1979 
will be in the metal working and construction industries. Another major group receiving deferred 
increases are workers under agreements with the American Telephone and Telegraph operating 
coupanies. 

The average deferred wage increase in 1979 for workers under contracts with cost-of-living 
clauses will be 3.9 percent and for those without such provisions, 6.7 percent. However this 
difference will be narrowed by cost-of-living adjustments resulting from increases in the Consumer 
Price Index. Of the 5.2 million workers scheduled to receive deferred increases next year, 2.8 
million are covered by scheduled escalator reviews. 

Contracts containing cost-of-living escalator clauses currently cover 5.6 million, or about 
three-fifths, of all workers under major collective bargaining agreements. Of these, 4.1 million 
are scheduled to have at least one COLA wage review during 1979. Many of the remaining workers 
are covered by agreements that expire in 1979 and do not have a review in the final contract year 
or are covered by agreements being renegotiated in late 1978. 

These figures are preliminary. They do not include renewals of contracts scheduled to 
expire between November 1 and December 31, 1978. Also excluded are renewals of contracts which 
expired earlier in 1978, but where negotiations were continuing or where information has not yet 
been obtained as to settlement terms. More comprehensive data will be presented in a forthcoming 
BLS Bulletin, “Wage Calendar 1979." 


Attached is a listing of selected major contract expirations in 1979. 


(More) 
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Garey Pitas Selected Major Expirations in 1979° 1/*- sui win 
.... Ee ae ae a le ____...- Workers... 
: —) TFA 7 — covered 
Janvary an eae Oil Companies: ES. ja fageg ets 5 is ate = = we 
Atlantic Richfield; Gulf Oil Oil, Chemical and 60,000 
“he = __.. ,,€0-; Mobil Oil Corp.; Shell Oil ? Atomic Workers_ pane CES SS VE 
Co.; Standard Oil Co.; and 
Texaco, Inc. 
March National Master Freight Agreement Teamsters (Ind.) 
anc Supplements: 
Local cartage 300,000 
Over-the-road 100,000 
April Rubber companies: 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Rubber Workers 67,500 
Co.; B.F. Goodrich Co.; 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co.; Uniroyal, Inc. 
May Sportswear and coat and Ladies' Garment Workers 145,000 
suit manufacturers 
June Genral Electric Co. Electrical Workers (UE) 17,200 
(Ind .) 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 70,200 
July Westinghouse Electric Corp. Electrical Workers (IUE) 33,000 
Federation of Westing- 
house Salaried Unions 13,200 
Electrical Workers (UE) 
(Ind.) 6,600 
August Meatpacking companies Meat Cutters 23,850 
September Big Three auto companies: Auto Workers (Ind.) 650,000 


Chrysler Corp.; Ford 
Motor Co.; General 
Motors Corp. 


Farm and construction machinery: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Auto Workers (Ind.) 92,450 
Deere and Co. (Iowa and 

Illinois); International 

Harvester Co. 


December RCA Corp. Electrical Workers (IBEW) 15,000 








1/ Unless designated as independent (Ind.), unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. Worker 
coverage data generally are estimates made by the parties when forwarding contracts to the 
Bureau and do not necessarily reflect current employment totals. 
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